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 €8E REPOSITORY. 


HISTORY OF A BELLOWS-MENDER. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELP. 
[Translated from the French by J. C. Gilleland.] 
{concLupeEp. } 

What a night did I pass! From a life of splendor 
to descend into a wretched hovel, with only a few 
guineas in my possession—with a beautiful wife in 
the spring and bloom of youth, accustomed to par- 
ticipate in the pleasures of a society of which she 
had been the ornament and idol. I too had been 
the principal cause of the evils brought upon her. 
How could [ cure the heart which I had wounded ? 
How could L presume to offer tenderness to her ? 

For myself, I had endured poverty and could ea- 
sily meet it again—but how could [ announce to 
her I loved, that I had brought upon her so many of 
the evils that make up the long list of human mise- 
ry ? [ was not to become merely an object of in- 








lifference to her—I was not only to be banished | 


from those eyes whose light had been life and joy 
te me—I was not to behold in them mere coldness 
—but contempt and horror. Despised by the wo- 
man I adored, and deprived even of the right of 
complaint, nay, abhorred by myself, remorse came 
to fill up the measure of my destiny ! I had spread 
the pall of death over the brilliant horizon of Auro- 
ra’s day ; and she would probably seek an asylum 
in the grave from the degradation into which I had 
plunged her. Think you I slept that night without 
these appalling visions passing in succession, and 
returning before my view? 

All night it rained, so that the roads between Mon- 
‘telimar were for several days impassable. This pre- 
vented ine from sending for those things that we 
were in pressing need of, and contributed to ren- 
der Aurora’s situation more humiliating. You are 
very sure that early in the morning I inquired con- 
eerning her ; I received answers mysterious, though 
not discouraging. ‘She had determined,’ said the 
curate’s niece, ‘to show force and firmness of mind 
—a decisiveness of character and courage, that, in 
the cruel circumstances under which she was placed, 
would astonish and confound her vile enemies.’ 

I was told that I would be permitted to see her. 
A mortal coldness seized upon me. I could have 
met death willingly ; bat Isought every pretext to 
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elude this. At length her chamber door opened 
and presented her before me. I cast myself at her 
feet. I bathed her hands with my tears. For a 
while she regarded me in this posture with silence. 
She then made merise, and addressed me in a tone 
of proud dignity, which nothing on earth could con- 
quer. ‘* You are mistaken in me. If [ pardon you, it 
will be on account of the course you may hereafter 
pursue. If there remains in your heart one generous 
sentiment ; if you are not willing to sink me deep- 
er in misery—take no advantage of the title you 
have gained over me. This lady offers me an asy- 
lum with her uncle. [have accepted it, because it 
is suited to my situation and to my wishes. You 
may come there when you choose, that we may 
concert the means of escaping from this frightful 
condition. Have regard to my honour and to your 
own.” 

The man who loves is always ready to confide in 
his mistress. One calm word is sufficient to calm 
all the tortures that he may endure. Notwithstand- 
ing the cold disdain of Aurora, I trusted in the good- 
ness of her heart, not thinking how natural it must 
be, that her heart should be filled with nothing but 
gall for me. 1 still therefore retained the hope of 
being pardoned. I saw her even smile on listening 
to the plans which love had marked out for our fu- 
ture happiness. Thus did I live on this illusion un- 
til a cruel event occurred, which blotted it forever 
away. It was eight days after my arrival at the vil- 
lage. The morning was beautiful. The reveries 
of the night had made me happy and prolonged my 
sleep beyond the usual hour, when my father awoke 
me and delivered two letters tome. The first was 
from my friends at Lyons. They told me in it that 
they were satisfied with my conduct, and they were 
willing to afford me the means of bettering my con- 
dition. They assured me that I had not expended 
the one-third of the sum which they had devoted 
to vengeance and that through friendship to me, 
and for several reasons, the remainder of it was 
placed in the hands of a banker in Lyons, subject 
to my order. Those clothes and ornaments with 
which I had cheated the credulity ofa foolish father, 
and his vain daughter, were also returned to me.— 
They recommended Aurora to my care, and ex- 
pressed a regret ‘that revenge had been carried too 
far. Finally, that if I chose to enter into business, 
they would be ready to afford me every assistance 
in their power. 


All the difficulties of my condition seemed at 
once dissipated. Iopened the otherletter. It was 
from my wife. She observed in it that the pity she 
still felt for me, notwithstanding my conduct to- 
wards her, had made her arrange matters so that 
before the receipt of her letter she would be beyond 
the gates of Lyons. To free herself from my hated 
presence she intended to enter a convent. She 
frankly avowed herself my enemy; and declared 
her intention of bringing me and my comrades be- 
fore a proper tribunal to answer for our conduct— 
that the chains might be struck off our victim, and 





punishmient inflicted on the traitcrs who had pre 
pated the sacrifice. 

I was agitated with every opposite passion. At 
one time I resolved to pursue and reclaim her is 
virtue of the authority which the laws gave to me 
as a husband over her. Again, 1 thought it horrid 
to persecute a woman I loved, and whom I had al 
ready treated so barbarously. I determined at once 
to leave a place where every scene filled my mind 
with distressing recollections. 1 had money enough 
to travel to Lyons. Before setting out for tha 
place, I questioned the curate and his niece seps 
rately relative to my wife’s elopement ; but inforr 
ed as they were of the matter, and principal cont: 
vers of the plot, as I afterwards discovered them t« 
be, yet neither my promises nor my threats could 
elicit any thing from them. 

On my atriving at Lyons, I met new obstacics.— 
Where could I commence my researches? Woul 
I apply to her father, while he was yet in the first 
transports of indignation at his daugiiter’s seducer 
Would I go to the convent and expose myself to a 
prosecution ?—In these perplexities, 1 resorted to 
my engravers. They advised me to be tranquil, 
and to wait in silence until the marriage was to be 
annulled, and would become the subject of general 
conversation. I did so; and immediately began 
projecting means for obtaining a fortune, which | 
knew was the best means of recovering my lost 
wife. 

After selling those articles that I had no tonge: 
any use for, and receiving the money deposited for 
me with the banker, I found myself in possession 
of a considerable sum. A war with England was 
about to take place. The situation of affairs opened 
the way for a bold speculation, and with the assis 
tance of my friends, I engaged in it. It was such 
as would either thrust me back into poverty o1 
place me in affluence. 

While my commercial business was transacting 
in profound secrecy, the story of my marriage be 
came the subject of public conversation. Aurora, 
in the seclusion of her monastery, declaimed against 
me violently. She imprudently attacked the en 
gravers, which, instead of making them laughers 
on her side, engaged them firmly in my defenee.— 
Aurora gave out that the marriage was to be annul 
led. The abbess of the convent, who was a very 


respectable woman, exerted all her influence to ob 


tain that purpose. Aurora’s father had his friends 
and protectors, and altogether the party was very. 
formidable. We were tireatened with defeat and 


disgrace ; but the most Litter part 1 was to endure 
alone. The engravers made themselves merry, 1 

marking how Aurora punished ber own pride in 
raising such a talk about the matter; but thcir mes 


riment did not soften the stern countenance of jua- 





tice. A proclamation was issued for my arrest 
but no one knew me, and IL escaped that. At las 
the cause came to rearing. © 

Aurora obtained a guard to conduct her to court, 


Sho made her appearance in all the lustre af beay 
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ty, adorned with the ineffable charm of her unaf- 
fected modesty. Scarcely ever did a cause attract 
amore numerous audience. Her counsel plead her 
cause with an eloquence that drew tears from al- 
most every person in the assembly. The judges, 
earricd away by those feclings that pervaded every 
heart, were about to pronounce sentence. 

the engraver whom Aurora had discarded, per- 


asked leave to speak a few words on the occasion. 

The privilege was granted him, that it might not 
be said L was condemned unheard. He briefly re- 
lated my stery. He bestowed the highest praises 





upon me; but he frankly avowed every circum- 


stance of the affair. He then seemed to hesitate : 


after a moment of profound silence, he turned to 
Aurora, and with a firm, imposing tone, he added : | 
‘*Perhaps, Madam, you were not intended to be | 
the wife of a bellows-mender—you must, however, 


| 

| 

' 
be the mother of a bellows-mender’s child. Now 
will you, by procuring your marriage to be annul- 
led, condemn that child to bastardy ?”? ‘Oh no!” 
exclaimed she—all trembling and bursting into | 
tears. ‘Oh no!” exclaimed every voice in the | 
assembly. 

This emotion of maternal love decided the cause. 
The judges declared our marriage valid, upon the 
ground that the contract was signed by my real 
name. They added that there was not that differ- 
ence between our situations in life to justify them 
in dissolving the matrimonial ties. They, however, 
declared her to be at liberty to choose her place of 
residence ; and stated that she should be protected 
from all further trouble, and released from my con- 
trol. 


I was among the crowd all the time of the trial ; 
but no one suspected that the poor bellows-mender 
wore the appearance of a gentleman, and I was un- 
noticed. From that time the most ridiculous stories 
began to circulate concerning our marriage, and my 
absence, anda thousand matters. I laughed with the 
rest ; but I still found that those who were disposec 
to be merry at Aurora’s expense, were always rea- 
dy to throw accusations upon me. Consulting with 
my friends, I determined that Lyons was not the 
place for me. Eremoved to Paris. No one there 
suspected who I was. ‘The poor bellows-inender, 
with a hundred thousand francs, and the credit of 
my Lyonese friends, was a respectable merchant. 
Fortune favored me beyond my hopes. My deal- 

ngs at Lyons still continued. A happy accident 
enabled me to render an important service to one 
of the bankers of that city, and it proved to be an 
essential service to myself. Me was eager that I 
should pay hima visit. I accepted his invitation 


most readily, for I longed to breathe the*same air | 


with Aurora, To Lyons then I repaired ina splendid 
equipage, with my attendants in a livery of the first 


terest in her favor. The attention which she paid 


to the education of her son gained her the highest 
respect. It was observed that the bellows-mender 
had never troubled her. 

You may imagine that I could not hear these re- 
citals without the warmest emotion. . During the 
four years that I had been absent, my labors had on- 
ly one object—the means of affording happiness to 
my Aurora. This conversation then brought back 
the summer of my love ; and cherished it with more 
ardor than ever. And iny child—was I never to 
clasp him to my heart ’ Here was a sentiment that 
was to form the charm of future life. 1 determined 
to see them. 

The creditors of Aurora’s father had, through the 
agency of one of the engravers, all their demands 
discharged, Certain articles, valuable to Aurora 
from gustom, er on account of the remembrance of 
her friends, were in the sales of his property pur- 
chased for her. My banker had spoken highly of 
her, and he was a man much esteemed—I chose him 


| for my confidant. Lrelated to him my whole history. 


After recovering from his surprise, he informed me 
that the abbess was his friend—that he would ob- 


| tain me an interview with my wife; and that he 


would endeavor to procure a reconciliation. 

We set out on a visit to the convent. Arriving 
at the gate, he was announced by his proper name ; 
and I was a rich merchant,.astranger from Paris.— 
We were admitted. What a picture presented it- 
self to my view! Aurora, the bewitching Aurora 
herself, in all the brilliance of her beauty, seated 
beside the venerable abbess! A child—a Cupid, 
slept on her lap, and engaged her attention. 

When her eye caught mine, she was evidently 
startled, and became much agitated ; my face re- 
called to her mind some painful feelings ; but as I 
was introduced by one she knew very well, she did 
not at all suspect that the opulent Parisian merchant 
was the bellows-mender. The banker, after con- 
versing some time with the abbess, inquired if she 
had no commands for me to execute in the capital. 
While he was speaking, the child awoke ; instead 
of being alarmed at the stranger, he regarded me 
with asmile. He looked at his mother and then at 
me, as if considering which he would chose. Over- 
come by my feelings, I caught him in my arms, and 
threw myself at Aurora’s feet. Al! trembling and 


ness for his father”? Aurora, just ready to faint, 


These expressions, spoken in asolemn and digni 
fied manner, calmed the tumult of our minds ; andI 
proceeded to give them the whole history of my life, 
not omitting to express the remorse which many of 
my actions had occasioned me to fecl. I felt with the 
warmest satisfaction the gentle pressure of Aurora’s 
hand, as I related the scheme which my fondness 
for her had made me contrive. She listened to the 
account ef my riches with indifference, but was 
touched most sensibly at the mention of the man- 
ner in which I had settled the affairs of her father. 





pale, | exclaimed—* Aurora, your son asks forgive- 


Our friend the banker had a brilliant entertain 
ment on the occasion of this our second marriage. 


It may be proper just to mention here, that there 
was a house for sale in a most delightful situation 
near this friend of ours. I learned from an expres- 
sion that escaped my wife, that she was pleased 
with it. I therefore bought it for her, and within 
twenty-four hours I surprised her by presenting her 
a deed which made her sole mistress of it. 


After that I took her and my son to Paris. Here, 
| as if she preserved all her former pride, she appear. 
| ed no way affected with all the splendor of the 
richly decorated mansion that she was going to in. 
habit ; but I knew that adversity had learned her 

wisdom enough to render her indifferent for such 
| matters. Here then I found myself beloved by one 
that was worthy of all my love. 


A year had passed thus happily away, when one 
morning Aurora came to my apartment, her eyes 
sparkling with joy. “Surely, my love,” said she, 
‘*You will not refuse the invitation of your wife ?— 
Tam going to give a dinner at Lyons ; and I have 
sent on my son todo for us the honors of the house.” 

On the day of the fete I came in good time, and 
found Aurora dressed with more than usual ele- 
gance. Dinner was announced. Judge of my sur- 
prise, when she took me by the hand and led me to 
an apartment which the Graces themselves had de- 
corated—there to present to me the ten engravers, 
my first friends—the authors of my fortune—of my 
marriage—of all my happiness—and then imagine 
the enchantment which the charming gaiety of my 
Aurora gave to this. scene. 





When we retired to the drawing room, Aurora, 
by touching a spring, raised a curtain and gave to 
ourview two most exquisite pictures. We approach- 
ed to examine them. “0, enchantress !” my friends 
and I exclaimed together. The first was the scene 


looked at us alternately with eager sapplication.— ‘ . : 
* . PP that took place before my father’s door in the vil- 


The abbess supported her, and for a moment she ‘ ‘ 
lage near Montelimar. Under it was written— 


revived—the child clung to her—she burst in- , 
r an g ‘ ‘* Love conquered by Pride.” The second was the 


fete which we had that day held. Under it was— 
‘© Pride conquered by Love.” 


to tears—he, unable to account for her weeping, 
raised a plaintive cry. ‘Oh! my Aurora,” cried 
I, “you must forgive me !’’—she threw herself in- 
to my arms. ‘* Oh!” said she, ‘‘f fear you intend 


Here then I approach the conclusion of my his- 
tory. At the time I write this I am the father of 
four children. The engraver, whom Aurora had 


again to deceive me; but your son pleads so in 
your favor—henceforth [ am your’s.” She pres- 





style. For once it was not borrowed. 

My old friends hardly knew me ; it was therefore 
easy to escape the observation of slighter acquain- 
tances. [inquired for Aurora and her child with- 
ont appearing to have any particular interest in any 
thing relative to them. I learned that her father 
was dead ; and from the situation of his affairs she 
had been Icft in a great measure dependent on the 
abbess. She still continued to excite the public in- 


+ 











discarded, is the godfather of the first. That en- 
graver is a gentleman of high respectability. He 
has since married a charming woman who is distin- 
guished at Lyons by the particular attention which 
she pays to the education of her only daughter.— 
My Aurora declares that she cannot be completely 
happy until that fine girl shall be her daughter al- 
so; and what’s something extraordinary, my son 
thinks the sentiment a good one. 


sed me to her beating heart—we regarded each 
other a moment with silent and inexpressible plea- 
sure. My children,” said the abbess, while atear 
of sensibility steod in her eye, ** you have acted 
rightly. The gentleman appears too much affect- 
ed for us to suspect that he intends to impose upon 
us. Aurora has {-|1 too much to be any longer the 
slave of pride. May tis union be more happy than 
the first—May Heaven bless you.” 
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THE GOD OF NATURE. 

Lift your views to that immense arch of heaven 

which encompasses you above. Behold the sun in 
all its splendor rolling over your head by day : and 
the moon by night, in mild aud serene majesty, sur- 
rounded with that hest of stars which present to the 
imagination an innumerable multitude of worlds.— 
Listen to the awful voice of thunder—listen to the 
roar of the ocean—survey the wonders that fill the 
earth which you inhabit. Contemplate a steady 
ind powerful hand, bringing’ round Spring and 
Summer, Autumn and Wimter, in regular course : 
decorating this earth with innumerable inhabitants, 
pouring forth comfort on all that live: and at the 
same time overawing the nations with the violence 
of the elements, when it pleases the Creator to let 
them forth. ‘After you have viewed yourself as sur- 
rounded with such a scene of wonders—after you 
have beheld on every hand, such an interesting dis- 
play of majesty united with wisdom and goodness— 
are you not seized with solemn and serious awe ?— 
is there not something that whispers within, that to 
this great Creator homage and reverence are due by 
all the rational beings whom he made ? Admitted to 
be spectators of his works, placed in the midst of 
30 many great and interesting objects, can you be- 
lieve that you were brought here for no purpose 
but to immerse yourselves in brutal, or at best, in 
trifling pleasures ; lost to all sense of the wonders 
you behold ; lost to all reverence for that God who 
gave vou being, and who has erected this amazing 
fabric of nature, on which you look with stupid and 
unmeaning eyes ’—No : let the scenes which you 
behold prompt correspondent feelings. Let them 
awaken you from the degrading intoxication of licen- 
tiousness, into nobleremotions. Every object which 
you view in nature, whether great or small, serves 
to instruct you. ‘The stars and the insect, the fiery 
meteor and flowing spring, the verdant field and 
the lofty mountain, all exhibit a Supreme Power, 
before which you ought to tremble and adore ; all 
preach the doctrine, all inspire the spirit of de- 
votion and reverence. Regurding, then, the works 
of the Lord, let rising emotions of awe and gratitude 
call forth from your souls such sentiments as these 
—Lord, wherever I am, and whatever I enjoy, 
may I never forget thee, as the author of nature ! 
May I never forget that I am thy creature and thy 
subject ! In this magnificent temple of the universe, 
where thou hast placed me, may I ever be thy 
faithful worshipper ; and may the reverence and 
fear of God -be thie first sentiment of my heart.” 


[Brain. 





FEMALE CHARACTER. 





There are two souls whose equal flow 

In gentle streams so calniny run, 

That when they part; they part? Ah no, 

They cannot part—those souls are ohe. 

THE VIRTUOUS WIFE. 
Translated from the German by a Student. 
Whosoever has gained a virtuous wife possesses 

a treasure of intrinsic worth—a prize of higher va- 
lue than the most éostly pearl. 
Such a treasure had Rabbi Meir, the great teach- 





er, obtained. Hesat, on the Sabbath, in the Syna- 
gogue, instructing the people. In the mean time, 
Death, who often aims his poisonous shafts against 
the infant breast, and spares the aged and infirm, 
did, by an unexpected stroke, deprive the parents 
of two goodly sons: both were of handsome shape 
—both, by a Father’s care, enlightened in the law. 

His partner looked at first on their bereavement 
with all the feelings of a tender mother; but, soon 
her piety shone predominant, end in the duties of 
the wife, each selfish wish was buried. Anxious 
to save her husband from those pangs which a too 
sudden knowledge of his loss might raise, she moy- 
ed the bodies of her sons into her chamber—laid 
them on her bed, and with white drapery conceal- 
ed them. 

In the evening Rabbi Meir returned, who, with 
a father’s fond solicitude, inquired, ‘‘where are 
my Sons, that I may give to them the blessing ’” 

‘*They are gone into,the Synagogue,” replied 
his wife. 

**1 looked around, while there, in expectation 
of their coming, but saw them not,” rejoined the 
Rabbi. 

She reached him a goblet with wine ; he praised 
the Lord at the ending of the Sabbath, drank, and 
again asked, ‘* where are my sons that they may al- 
so drink and partake of the blessing ””” 

* They are not far,’ she said, and wishing tochange 
the objects of his thoughts, with ready hand pre- 
pared their evening meal. Of this he did partake, 
and after giving thanks, his wife thus spoke :— 
* Rabbi, permit me to ask your judgment ina cause 
which much concerns me. A few years since a 
person gave unto my care some jewels :—these | 
received with pleasure, watched their safety with 
an anxious mind, contemplated with pride their 
worth, and dared at length to view them as my own, 
when, in an unexpected hour, a messenger is sent, 
who, in his master’s name, doth claim my valued 
charge : Shall I restore those gems to him ” ‘My | 
wife ought not at first to inquire this,’ said the Rab- | 
bi Meir; ‘wilt thou delay returning to the owner | 
each one that he hath lent thee” * Ob, no,’ an- | 

| 








swered she, ‘if it is unjust so’to do ;—but I would 
not return them without thy knowledge.’ 

She then conducted him to the chamber, walked 
forward, and removed from the dead bodies their co- | 
vering. ‘Oh, my Sons ! my Sons !’ cried the father, 
in the fullness of his grief—‘ do I find you thus 7— | 
I gave you life, fF enlightened your mental eyes in 
law, and looked upon you as the solace of my de- | 
clining years, when, om a sudden, I find my self | 
bereft of you. 

She turned from him, wishing to conceal the agi- 
tation of her mind, but roused at length by the vio- 


lence of his grief, she seized him by the hand and 
spoke: 

‘Rabbi, hast thou not taught me, that it is con- 
trary to the moral as well as religious duties of men, 
to refuse restoring what is entrusted to their care? 
Behold, the Lord bath given, the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 

‘The name of the Lord be praised,’ rejoined Rab- 
bi Meir, conscious that he had erred in repining at 
His will who is infallible ; in murmuring at Lis 





mandate, who is omniscient. 
It is truly said, ‘* Whosoever hath found a virtu- | 
ous wife bas a greater treasure than the most costly 


pearl; she opens her mouth with wisdom, and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness.” 
napintas 
EMPRESS CATHARINE If. 

A thousand instances have been rela. 
ted, of the munificence of sovereigns ; 
but we recollect none, which so eminent- 
ly displays that true delicacy, that can 
make the acceptance of a favour, seem 
the only obligation, as the one which 
follows. The philosopher Diderot, who, 
after thirty years of literary labours, 
found himself, like most other philoso- 
phers, none the richer for bis pains, was 
compelled to offer his library for sale, in 
order to provide for the education of an 
only daughter. For several years, no 
purchaser could be found, until the sub- 
ject was mentioned to the Empress of 
Russia, through the interference of some 
of the friends of Diderot. The result of 
the application to her is thus detailed, 
in a letter from General Betzky, to the 
Baron de Grimm. “Her heart could 
not learn, without the liveliest emotion, 
that this philosopher, so celebrated in 
the republic of letters, was in a situation 
which obliged him to sacrifice the ob- 
jects of his delight, the source of his la- 
bours, the companions of his leisure 
hours, to paternal tenderness. Her im- 
perial majesty, therefore, at once to give 
him a testimony of her esteem, and of 
the kindness she bears him, as well as to 
encourage him to pursue his career, has 
charged me to purchase the library, at 
the price you mention, fifteen thousand 
livres: but on this condition, that it re- 
mains under the care of M. Diderot for 


| bis use, till such time as her majesty shall 
, send forit. An order for the payment of 


sixteen thousand livres is already expe 
dited to Prince Galitzin, our minister at 
Paris. The additional thousand livres, 
and the same sum antually, she Cesires 
may be accepted, lor making such addi 
tions as M. Diderot may think expedi- 


| ent,’’ 


But this truly imperial liberality, on 
the part of ber majesty, did not end here 
Having been informed that the second 
year’s pension was not regularly paid, 
she commanded General Betzky to write 
again, that “in order to preclude the pos- 
sibility of negligence on the part of her 
agents, Causing, in future, any derange- 
ment in the care she wishes taken of her 
library, she has ordered that twenty-five 
year’s pension shall be paid in advance; 
when this term is expired a new arrange- 
ment shall be made. For this purpose 
I send you the enclosed bill of exchange.” 
This bill of exchange was twenty-five 
thousand livres, payable to the order of 
Diderot. 

igi 


Female Society.—At no time of life, (says Lord 


Bacon) shoulda man give up the the ught of enjoy- 
ing the society of women—In youth, they are our 
mistresses—-at a riper age, our companions-—in old age 


our nurses—and in adi ages, our friends 
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HEROISM OF WOMEN. 

A remarkable iustance of philanthropic heroism 
is recorded in the excellent report of the prison dis- 
cipliue society, just published. The prison at 
Chateris being crowded to excess, it became ne- 
essary to confine a band of robbers in the subter- 
ranean vauits of a church. There a contagious 
malady soon manifested itself, and several.died.— 
The consequence was, that none would venture to 
penetrate into this abyss of misery, in which the 
wretched prisoners were daily becoming victims of 
disease. It was at this conjuncture that Mademoi- 
selle de Farge, braving disease and death itself, de- 
scended alone, carrying assistance and hope to the 
otherwise desperate sick. This moral heroine was 
thus enabled to save the lives of many unforturates, 
without losing her own : and from that period down- 
wards, this admirable person has devoted herself to 
the succouring of distressed criminals. 











____VARIETY. 


FROM FENELON’S LIFE OF BIAS. 

Bras was one day asked what it was that fleftered 
men most? It is Hope, he replied. What pleased 
them most? Gain. What was most difficult to bear ? 
A reverse of fortune. He used to say that a man who 
could not suffer the misfortunes which befal him, 
was indeed unfortunate. 











Much of the chagrin or inconvenience 
resulting to parents from children, is fac- 
titious ; that is, produced by excessive so- 
licitude. We do not always rely as much 
as we ought upon the protection of Pro- 
vidence, for our offspring; the curative 
power of Nature, and the safeguard of in- 
stinct; aad we grieve unduly at inevita- 
ble mishaps. 





Anecdote of the celebrated French Actor Carlini. 


The countenance, (says Zimmerman) 
may wear the appearance, not only of 
composure, but even of gaiety, while the 
soul is inwardly suffering the keenest 
anguish of unutterable wo. The cele- 
brated Cartri, a French actor of great 
merit, and in high reputation with the 
public, for the life, whim, frolic, and vi- 
vacity, with which he nightly entertain- 
ed for Parisian audiences, applied to a 
physician to whom he was mot frersonally 
known, for advice; and represented to 
him that he was subject to attacks of the 
deepest melancholy. The pbysician ad- 
vised him to amuse his mind by scenes 
of pleasure, and particularly directed him 
to frequent the Italian Comedy, “for,” 
continued he, “your distemper must be 
rooted indeed, if the acting of the lively 
Cariint does not remove it.”—* Alas!” 
exclaimed the unhappy patient, “I am 
the very CarLin1, whom you recommend 
me to see, and while I am capable of fill- 
ing Paris with mirth and laughter, I am, 
myself, the dejected victim ef melancho- 
ly and chagrin.” 





| Extract from * Recollections of a day in infancy at 


the expiration of half a century.” 
The mode of taking Tea, A. D. 1775. 


Grandfather, Father and Uncle, had 
gone to fightthe Regulars at Lexington, 
and after an anxious day our womanfolks 
began to think of refreshing themselves 
with the infusion of that forbidden plant, 
which like sund:y other good things spo- 
ken against and abherred in public, ne- 
vertheless, was very well approved in 
private. A pot of pure Water was ac- 
cordingly set over the kitchen fire, and 
the company repaired to my mother’s 
bed chamber, the doors being carefully 
closed, a deep drawer was partly slidden 
from under a small pine table made by 
an ingenious cabinet-maker who under- 
stood the purpose for which it was in- 
tended: this drawer contained all the ne- 
cessary articles and “ingredients for tea- 
drinking. From this repository the tea- 
pot was replenished with the exhilerating 
herb—an herb which my good mother 
believed indispensably necessary to in- 
sure her in the continuance of the excel- 
lent health which she had always enjoy- 
ed. ‘The hot water was next brought up 
stairs (in a pitcher) and as often as the 
tea cups were emptied they were replac- 
ed in the drawer, and woen any one was 
heard coming up stairs the drawer was 
slidden back under the table. 

This mysterious and silent ceremony 
being ended, the children were called up, 
and our aged and venerable grandmother 
rose and made an afifrofiriate prayer, 
not omitting to pray for our Gracious 
Sovereign the King, &c. after which, the 
good ladies found themselves wonderful- 
ly refreshed to encourage their husbands 
and brothers to fight manfully against 
the Regulars.—[ Portsmouth Journal, 


POETRY. 


FROM THE VIRGINIA HERALD. 
On visiting the Grave of the Mother of General 
Washington, at Fredericksburg. 
Mother of him whose godlike fame 
The good throughout the world revere, 
Ah! why, without a stone or name, _ 
Thus sleep’st thou unregarded here ° 














Fair pensile branches o’er thee wave, 
And nature decks the chosen dell; 
Yet surely o’er thy hallow’d grave 
A nation’s mournful sighs should swell. 


Rome, with a burst of filial pride, 
The mother of her Gracchi view’d ; 

And why should we restrain the tide 
Of reverential gratitude ? 


She to sublime Volumnia paid 
Her tribute of enraptur’d tears, 
When the dread chief that voice obey’d 
Which sternly curs’d his infant years. 


Thou, in the days of Sparta’s might, 
Hadst high on her illustrious roll 
Been rank’d amid those matrons bright, 
Who nobly nurs’d the great of soul. 
For disciplin’d in Wisdom’s school, 
The lofty pupil own’d thy sway ; 
And well might he be skill’d to rule, 
So early nurtur’d to obey. 





No enervating arts refin’d, 

To slumber lull’d his heaven born-might ; 
No weak indulgence warp’d thy mind, 

To cloud the hero’s path of light. 


Say,—when upon thy shielding breast 
The saviour of his country hung, 

When his soft lip to thine was prest, 
Wooing the accents from thy tongue, 


Saw’st thou, prescient, o’er his brow, 
The shadowy wreath of Jaurel start ? 

Or, did thy nightly dream bestow 
High visions of his glorious part ? 


And when his little hands were tauglit 
By thee in simple prayer to rise, 

Say,—were thy own devotions fraught 
With heighten’d incense for the skies? 


Well may that realm confiding rest, 
Heroes, and mighty chiefs to see, 

Who finds its infant offspring blest 
With monitors and guides like thee. 


A future age, than ours more just, 

With his shall blend thy honor’d name, 
And rear, exulting o’er thy dust, 

The monument of deathless fame ; 


And thither bid young mothers wend, 
To bless thy spirit as they rove ; 
And learn, while o’er thy tomb they bend, 
For heaven to train the babes they love. 
May 21st, 1825. H, S$ 





THE OAK TREE. 
From the Danish. 

HERE have I stood, the pride of the park, 
In Winter, with snow on my frozen bark ; 
In Spring, ’mong the flowers that round me were 

spread, 

And among my own leaves when summer was fled, 
Three hundred years my top I have raised, 
Three hundred years [ have sadly gazed 
O’er Nature’s wide extended scene, 
O’er rushing rivers and meadows green ; 
For, though 1 was always willing to rove, 
I never could yet my firm foot move. 


They fell’d my brother who stood by my side. 
And flung out his arms, so wide, so wide. 
How I envy him, for how blest is he, 
As the keel of a vessel he sails so free 
Around the whole of the monstrous earth ! 
But [ am still in the place of my birth. 
I once was too haughty and proud to complain, 
But am now become feeble from age and pain, 
And therefore I often give vent to my woes 
When through my branches the wild wind blows 


A night like this, so calm and clear, 
I have not seen for many a year ; 
The milk-white doe and her tender fawn 
Are skipping about on the moon-light lawn : 
And on the verge of my time-worn root 
Two lovers are seated, and both are mute ; 
Her arm encircles his youthful neck, 
For nope are present her love to check. 
This night would almost my sad heart cheer, 
Had I one hope, or one single fear. 





THE WHITE ROSE. 


Written in the fifteenth century, and sent by the 
Duke of Clarence (of the house of York) to lady E 
Beauchamp, a violent adherent of the house of Lar- 
caster. 

If this fair rose offend thy sight, 
Plac’d in thy bosonvbare, 

>T will blush to find itself less white 
And turn Lancastrian there. 

But if thy ruby lip it spy, 
As kiss it thou may’st deign, 

With envy pale *twould lose its die, 
And Yorkshire turn again. 





